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} ‘ > 7 Cor ; | 
tinue sending the paper, without re gard to the time | 
Chose who wish to discontinue when their 


paid for. 
time expires, should give us seasonable notice to 
that effect. 

llow vo Stop A Paper. First, see that you 
have paid for it up to the time you wish it to stop; 
then write your name and post-oflice address on one 
of the papers, with the word ‘discontinue,’ and 
mail it to the publishers. 


J. B. 





YERRINTON, Painrer. | 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


.! 

‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF H1s 
SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
EARTH, TU HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISUNER; TO LUOSE 
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THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.~—-Jible. | 
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DEATH! 


UNDER SENTENCE OF 
MAINE! Tuomas THorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 

RHODE ISLAND! Simon T. Hicks, 
for murder. To be executed November 
1847. Can neither read nor write. Age 25. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harvey, 
for the murder of his wife at Easton, 

James Hamitton, 
eob Hunter. ‘Time of execution unknown. 

Bripvcet Harman, at Philadelphia. ‘lime 
of execution not known. 

Jous Parker, 2of Butler, for the murder 

Mary Myers, § of the husband of the lat- 
ter. ‘Time of execution not fixed. 

Martin Suay, for the murder of John 
Reece. ‘Time-ofexecution unknown. 

Lawrence Teatney, for murder. Tobe 
executed on the first Friday in October. 

MARYLAND! Ww». Wuee cer, aslave, 
for engaging in an insurrection; time of 
execution unknown. 

Georce Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 

Wapxer. To be executed in Baltimore. 
Time of execution not known, 

ILLINOIS! Axronzo Pennineton, 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
cution not fixed. 


ARKANSAS! 


| have so much at heart. 


My | 


for the murder of Ja-} 


| SDN TCM ATIATROA TRIET Ye Sere ite i i j 
| Le RUSCMIE TRIS 5 UxtLile inf 1D ashamed to write in this strain; to ask such 


| — he 2 
: a question seems like an insult to the reader. 
For the Prisoner’s Friend. 


tion than any thing of that sort. Ido mean 


to say, however, that the public mind seems 


Of Home Education. 


! 

| 

Bosron, Sept. 15, 1847. 
| To the Junior Editor of the Prisoner’s Friend: 
| 
| 





to need a little information, as to this very 


I forget, my deur sir, whether or not I so | thing. ‘That edueation signifies merely the 
| much as thanked you, for the present you so | being able to read @md write, in an ordinary 
Kindly gave me, last time 1 was in your office. | way, to know a little arithmetic, and have 


The | 80™e religious catechism by rote, ajypears to 


‘Accept, therefore, my thanks, now. 
| present was, you may remember, the most of | he the general impression. This seems to be 
‘the back numbers of the current volume of | tee wrap _ ene. 
your excellent paper. As I never pay com- | . wey eel vine aapey 'mabyht any yiF 

| questioned on the subject, that it means some- 


_pliments, | would have you understand that | ?. 
| aang more, but that would be found to be 


Tcall the paper excellent, because I really : 
think it is so, and that ina high degree. 1| more of the same sort only, or at best, of a 
could easily point out at least a duzen articles, aren ee -Satew “Thevenney’ ver 
science, perhaps an acquaintance with Greek 
}and Latin, or some skill in dancing, and 
| to the intrinsic value of their contents, but in | playing on the German flute. Now, educa- 
‘all Ph ami alale of | tion, really, and properly, means nothing of 
to do so here, however, would be quite outet | this kind at all. No quantity of literary and 
| place. | scientific knowledge, and no degree of attain- 
mentin the arts that embellish life, could 
| ever. make up the amount. 


sort—to 





' 
| among these numbers, that | have hardly ever 
/Seen surpassed in any periodical, not only as 


good writing. For me 





But there is another article, which will not 
rank with these, perhaps, in point of literary | vin rege 
such things, though it consists very well with 


merit, though it, too, is well written, that I 
take the liberty of noticing, because I think | themn. At best, they ate but its adjuncts, and 
as well might a wagon-load of furniture be 


the subject of it of surpassing interest, as | 
called a house, as all the literature and 


science that ever was dispensed from schoo! 
or college, be called odyeation, 


regards all those reforms which you seem to | 
I mean the letter of | 
your Holliston correspondent, in your paper 


of the 12th of Mav... It is ,hegelet. «| { 
Education,’ aud does hovor both to the head | 


Fir Sahyaon.t--bt--a- 4, aaa : 
ucation to be the ‘formation ot mafiners 1 
youth.’ ‘This is the only meaning he assigns 
to it, and with good reason, for it was used 


before 


and heart of the wriier, who, I am well | 


pleased to observe, belongs to the gentier sex. | 
She 
feinale.’ 
I think, when applied to the writer of such a 
But, be this as it may, and her obscu- | 


7 | in no other sense by the best writers, 
alls herself ‘an obscure and unlearned | a EK 5 F 
and during his time. Indeed, it can hardly 


Unlearned! the word sounds oddly, | ’ 
i be said to be used at the 


much otherwise 


and 


| Netter present day, except by those who speak 


Li : write a sort of cant, rather than intelligible 
rity ever so great, would to God that-all the ah bf 


» . English, and who are, ever and anon, recom- 
mothers and daughters of New England and |"? 7” re ai : 
: | mending the establishment of more schools, 
and the diffusion of cheap learning, and 
cheap literature, as a panacea for all the evils 


Do such people 


‘of Chaistendom, entertained, and would bon- | 
‘estly act out her principles, for the next ten 
years. By that time, I 
wrong-doing, in all its phases, would almos 


am convineed, social}  * . : , 
tf of society, and of mankind. 


need to be informed, that there is no evidence, 


The young would be well se-| . ‘ - ‘ 
either in the past or present history of the 


disappear. 
cured from any disposition to practise it, and | 1d ah ‘ , ” 
: -¢ world, that mere tearnin 1owever generally 
the middle aged and old, if not thoroughly |?) $> 8 J 
' im, diffused, has the smallest tendency to reform 
'reformed in heart, would be shamed into, at | , ‘ 
‘the manners of a nation, though there is 


least, a formal compliance with the law that | ; 
/much to show that it has aclear contrary 


effect ? 
Now, since education means, simply, the 





requires us to do as we would be done by. 
Besides, such au impetus would be given to 
the spirit of reform, that the work would go 
‘on, almost of itself, till vice would soon be | 


‘as rare as it is unprofitable and foolish. 





‘formation of manners in youth,’ the mere 
circumstance of these manners being formed, 


‘ , .| in one way rather than another, has nothing 
| It does, indeed, surprise me, that none of | " “ re 4 ; ' 4 " . a 

o do with its proper entity. t follows, then 
| your t prop J ’ ’ 
'with a word of commendation, or at all, 


correspondents have noticed that letter,  — *. - 
if | that education is just as predicable of a per- 
‘they saw the subject of which it treats, as son who can neither read nor write, as of one 
} . . 
they ought—as its importance demands, they 
would hail home education as the only prac- | 


| ticable, and the true way of effectually pre- 
‘venting at least one ha!f of the children, un- 
ider twelve years of age, from ever falling 


who has gone the whole round of literature 
and science. Indeed it is impossible to con- 
ceive how a child of sane mind, and of ordi- 
nary intellectual capacity, could live in socie- 
ty, till he became a man, without being edu- 
|into crime, besides, perhaps, a moiety of the cated—without having his manners formed, 
| other half, and that from the date of its being | that is, his morals, his habits, all that goes to 


|generally adopted, and properly managed. characterize and individuate him among bis 


| Would not that be something gained—a step 
—nay a mighty stride, towards ‘the good 
time coming,’ that prophets and apostles, and 
philosophers and poets have been anxiously 
looking forward to, for a thousand of years? 
‘We look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ Were this 
powerful preventive of moral wrong brought 


fellow men, so moulded and determined, that 
what is his character then, will be, essentially, 
his character while he lives. >upervenient 
qualities, it is true, may be impressed, at any 
time afterwards, which may modify or alter, 
improve or deteriorate, the original enstamp- 
ment; nevertheless, the boy will be found 
father to the man, engraining, as it were, the 
very core of his being, throughout. 

To illustrate what has been said, a few 
sentences back, I may here mention, that 


. 


into general use, together with the more ex- 
tended, energetic, and united application of 


Now nothing coufd be farther from my inten- 


for 
Time of exe- 


Martin, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; “ime of execution unknown, 


the means already employed, the work would 
be all but accomplished. 

But what is home education? A child 
might answer, that it is education given and 
received at home, for it is even so. The 
real question to be asked, then, is, W hat is ed- 








ucation iself? Truly, sir, | am almost 


some of the best and most intelligent men | 
ever knew, could not read a word, Yet these 
same persons both understood, and performed 
their duties to Go:l, and their fellow-men, 
better, a great deal, than nineteen twentieths 
of those who plume themselves on their su- 


be wanting, im any species of knowledge 
really necessary to their station in life. The 
aggregate of what they knew might have 
been compared, favorably for them, I have 
no doubt, with that of many who live by 
teaching others. One of them, besides an 
immense fund of legendary tales, songs, and 
old poetry, had more of the Bible by heart 
than many a half dozen preachers. With 
what propriety could these be called unedu- 
‘ated men? They were better educated, | 
atfirm, than some Doctors of Divinity. And 
where did they get their education? Where, 
but at home? 


Your correspondent has not just told us in 


perior learning. Nor could they be said to | 


reason applies equally to the children; they 
can never, by any act of theirs or his, becemp 
his children, so as to owe to him that ‘ honor’ 
which they owe to their parents only. But 


| 
| 
' lige 
| rere Is another reason of his inability to exe- 
| eute this work: this being a moral and reli- 
| gicus duty, he is unable to discharge it, be- 
ik he owes at least as much of that kind 
limself as he can ey ; 

as he can ever pay. In legal phrase, 
therefore, the schoolmaster cannot discharge 
this duty or debt, fur want of § effects,’ that 
is, he has nothing to pay it with; a good and 
sufficient reason, surely, why no such duty 
should be either asked or expected of him, 
and an excellent one, moreover, why he 














set phrase, what she means by home educa- 
tion, though she has made it sufficiently ob- 
vious, and I understand it in pretty nearly the 
I define it thus: 


same sense. such a course 


of training and instruction, bestowed upon | 
children by their parents themselves, and | 
backed by suitable example, and careful | 
guar‘ianship, as shal] serve to indoctrinate, 
imbue, and ground them, thoroughly in the | 
principles and practise of religion and good | 
morals, | 
The exceeding importance of home educa- 

tion, and of its being sedulously and properly | 
attended to by the parents or other natural 
guardians of children, while vet their oliont) 
rorinative power of whatever influence may 








| 


be brought to bear on them, must be evident 
to every discerning mind. This natural pli- | 
ancy lasts longer in some children than in 

others, but does not, perhaps, extend much 
beyond the age of puberty iu any. If parents 
neglect, therefore, to impart to their children | 
the only thing that really deserves the name 
of education at all, till after that period, all | 
opportunity of ever doing itto much purpose, | 
will be lost forever, This is a solemn thought, | 
and should make parents reflect on the awful 

responsibility that belongs to them, for at as | 
theirs,in another and far higher sense than 
aught of this world’s goods, or even their | 
own right hands, or their eyes are. These | 
they could give away, alienate, if need were, | 
but their obligations to perform a moral and | 
religious duty canvot be transferred to any | 
Parents have no 


other power to 


make such transfer, if they would, and it is 


person. 
at their soul’s peril to attempt it. Of course, 
i am speaking of Christian parents—of those | 
who recognize the Scriptures as_ their rule of 
duty. But common sense plainly teaches the | 
same thing. 
at once, that there can be no such thing as 


How 


the guilt, then, and how unspeakable the folly 


An intelligent Deist would say, | 


i 


great | 


proxy in morality or religion. y 
of those who entrust the schoolmaster with 
this duty! a duty, which, from the very na- 
ture of it, he can never perform. 

The schoolmaster cannot perform this duty, | 
for a variety of obvious and valid reasons. | 
shall just state two or three of these briefly, | 
and as they occur to me. He cannot do this 
duty in the pareuts’ room, because they lack | 
all power to appoint a substitute. And they 


lack this power, because the duty to be dis- 


charged, belongs peculiarly to themselves. 


It is inherent in, and inseparable from them 


as parents, SO that either themselves must do | 
it, or in as far as they are concerned, it must | 


remain undone. Another reason why he 


cannot do it, in the parents’ stead, is this: | 
because it is impossible for him to enter into, 


and sustain that relation to the children, 

which is necessary to render his endeavor, 

whatever that might be, of the smallest pos- 

sible value. He cannot really become their pa- 
7a 


And the same 








and mother to them at once. 


of the Pennsylvania system. 


| informatioa on the subject. 


jas-any exists. 


rent, and still less, can he become both father 


shoul! not be suffered to take upon himself 
any such employment. Verily, there are 
quacks enough abroad in the world, without 
adding the schoolmaster to the number. Let 


him mind his own business, teach his pupils 


literature, penmanship, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, geography, geometry, practical 


mathematics, astronomy; here is enough for 
him to do, And let those that employ him 
pay him handsomely. He will then earn an 
honest livelihood, and be esteemed according- 


ly. EMETH. 





MR. CHARLES SUMNER’S SPEECH, 
BEFORE THE BOSTON PRISON DISCIPLINE 80- 
ee ed 


aan 

Fifth. And here I must glance only at a 
matter to which I have alluded on a former 
oceasion. Our 18th Report sets forth at 
length the disparaging pictures by Mr. Dick- 
ens of the Pennsylvania system, while it 
tnakes no mention of the opinions of Capt. 
Hamilton, the accomplished author of Cyril 
Thornton, of Miss Martineau, Dr. Reed, Dr. 
Matherson, Dr. F. A. Cox, Dr. Hoby, Capt. 
Marryatt, Mr. Buckingham, and Mr. Aluly, 
all of whom are said to have expressed 
themselves with more or less d stinetne=s in 
favor of that system. Nor does it make any 
allusion to the authoritative opinions of dif- 
ferent commissioners from foreign govern- 
ments, as of Crawford, from England, in 
1884; Demetz and Blonet, from France, in 
1836; Pringle, from England, in 1836; Julius, 
from Prussia, in 1836; and Neilson and Mon- 


| dolet, fromthe Canadian government, in 1336 


—all of whom reported emphatically in favor 
Surely it was 
not candid and just in our society to neglect 
all allusion to these travelers and commission- 
ers, while it brought forward the imaginings 


‘of Mr. Dickens, and, as I have already said, 


unearthed the dateless letters of Roscoe and 
Lafayette, to employ them in a cause for 


| which they were never written. 


Sixth. But our 18th Report is open to 
still another objection, either of gross igno- 
rance, or of a most uncandid withholding of 
It employs these 


i words, which will appear most remarkable 


when we consider the actual facts: ¢ What 
will be done in other countries, is evidently 


| suspended in a great degree, on the results of 


more experience in regard to the eflects of 
fhe system. Nothing more 1s sail on what 
in other countries, and the 


had been done 

reader is left to infer that nothing had been 
done. This was in May, 1843. Now what 
had been done in other countries at thal 
time? In England, the inspectors of publie 


prisons had made two or more able and ex- 
tensive reports in favor of the separate sys 
tem, in whieh the principles on which it is 
founded had been developed with great full-- 


ness and clearness. Parliament had passed 


a law, authorizing the creation of a model, 
Prison on this system at Pentonville. This. 


been built, and various other: 


had already and 
same system in different parts 


prisons on the 


| of the kingdom. 


Mr. Dwicnr. Will the gentleman please 
to state the difference between the prisons at 
Philadelphia and at Pentonville? 

Mr. Sumyer. With great pleasure, so far 
The two are founded on the 
same p! inciple of separation, though that of 
administered with 


| Pentonville is probably 
less austerity than that of Philadelphia, They 
may differ in degree, but not in kind, Eut to 
proceed with a review of what had been done 
in 1843 in other countries. In Frence, the 
subject had undergone the most thorough 
discussion in various ways, in journals, ir 








| pamphlets, among professional men, and in 
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documents. The government and | ture of that state. Surely, we need not won” 
the highest authorities in the state aod in der that the humane and upright gentlemen 
medicine had declared in favor of the sepa- | connected with the administration of prisons 
rate svatem. Their conclusions had been |there, felt that our Society had done them 
founded on the most ample inquiries by com- | wrong. 

missions, that had visited Ameriea, England, 
Seotland, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Prussia, Spain, and even 
Turkey. In 1836 Count Gasparin, the min- 
ister of the Interjor, had written a circular, 
informing the prefects of the Departments 
that the Government had decided to adopt 
exclusively the separate system in what may 
be called the county jails or maisons @arret. 
In 1839, the grave question of the influance, 
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PIRUSONW IRIS WRN D. 
‘I shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of death until 
Dhave the infullibility of human judgment demonstrated to 
me.’—LaraVvETTE. 





BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 22, 1847. 





of this system on the health, bodily and men- | 
tal, was submitted to the highest living au-| 
thority, the Academy of Medicine, who re- 
ferred it to a Committee, consisting of M.M. 
Pariset, More, Villerme, Louis, and Es-| acter in appointing constables, 
quirol. Their report, which was by the , 
latter distinguished name, expressly declared 
that ‘separate imprisonment by day and 
night, with labor, and conversation with the 
overseers and inspectors, does not abridge the 
life of the prisoner, nor compromise their 
reason.’ This report afterwards received the 
sanction of the learned body to whichit was lieve the time will come, and that we hope 
addressed. In 1840, M. Remusat, minister shortly, when it will scarcely be credited that 
f te eee snkenitiod thet pees bbw a community, calling itself Christian and en- 
for the building of prisons on the principle) ~ _— 5 . 
of Separation. This was sustained by a lightened, suffered for years the pay of its 
police to depend, in part, on the amount of 


masterly report from M,. de ‘Toequeville, 

ate » OF Re as y ve ‘ P 7 
dated June 25th, 1840. Tt was follos ed in | groundless accusations brought by the officer; 
1841 by another circular from the Home De-| : 

yartinent, sending an atlas of plans to the 
Jepartments as their guide in building pris- 


ons. I hold one of them in my hand now. 
. _— Me te looking at = atlas, nim /most common, characteristic of an officer! 
‘he cells here are on a circumference, where-| ¢ , 
P ; : i. Such a cruel and abominable plan would 
as in Philadelphia, they are on radii. . . i I 
Mr. Sumner. Insome of the plans the cells 
are on a circumferance and in some on radii. by open resistance, had it borne on the rich. 
s this Dt erence in the sys- elt sion 
Bat does this make any difference in the sys-| Many an innocent man has been its victim. 
tem! ’ 
[ will proceed, 
Duchatel, in behal 


Justice to Innocence. 


Allusion was recently made in our col- 
_umns to the importance of considering char- 
The remarks 
‘there made deserve serious attention. ‘That 
‘the payment of this department of the police 
should, like that of some others, be by per- 


| is another point of great importance. We be- 


‘it, and mere activity in its stead should con- 
| stitute the most profitible, and therefore the 


have long since been discontinued, or crushed 


In 1843, 17th April, Count | A police officer goes to the examination of a 
fof the Government, offer- | criminal’s house, &c., witha predisposition to 
ed another project of a see rovision for ¥ find evidence. ‘This expectation often makes 
xtensi “the principle of Separation toa . ‘ ay 
extension of the princi; oe “,, evidence where it does not find it, Add to 
the maisons de force throughout France. It. fe tae Ln ten : 
was calculated that this could not be carried | this, that his fees increase if the individual is 
into execution under an expense of one hun-| convicted—and, without supposing any par- 
dred and seven millions of franes, or twenty-| ticular malicious intention, we lay the ground 


one millions of dollars. At the same time it 2 St a 
appears thatthe extensive prison La Roquette, for a large proportion of convictions of inno- 
in Paris, had been for several years in most;cent men. An eminent Judge, still living, 
successful operation in France, and itis stated | on¢@ remarked that he should be loath ever 
in 1843 by M. ce Tocqueville, that since ¥ wi ph tell 
1838, thirty prisons, containing two thousand | '° convict on the testimony of constables 
seven hundred and forty cells on the Sepa- alone. 
rate System, had been built, or were in ail | But the point to which we wish to draw 
vanced state of building in the Departments) |. Ka Aiea ceeenls ieateiaien abil aed 
of France. But nothing of all this in our, attention pow, Is the gross injustice and crue 
Report. | 
In Poland, it appears that a prison on the | pecter 
Separate System was commenced as longago he is proved innocent, sets him free without 
an en ond Rat Wren in moet succecstul op-| rendering him the slightest compensation for 
eration since 1835, while in 1843 appropria-|. hs Agi ‘ 
tions had been made to build three more. | his time, much less for the injury done to his 
But nothing of this appears in our Report. | character. The reader will recollect that 


. ‘ ” P 
In Denmark, after an elaborate report from | when one man brings a suit against another, 


hardship of the rule which imprisons a sus- 
1 man for weeks or months, and when 


acon mittee, a royal ordinance had declared,! and fails to establish his debt, &c., he is 
ianto he! .. Ls~ ae tha enasts of Court to his op- | 


constructions, which the old prisons s le se j 
require, should be on this vpskon, to fetire | eppoee aegigcus ieee: 
fur its general adoption.’ And again, anoth-| °°" compensation to the other party; and 
er ordinance followed, June 25th, 1842, on in all cases the risk of having to pay them 
the report of a Commission that had visited | M 
England, directing the building of certain Seen surite 
prisons on this system. But nothing of this pg 
appears in our Report. But when the State attacks a private in- 
ook at Norway. In 1838, a Commission | dividual on a charge of crime, the rule is dif- 
wus sent to visit the principal prisons in Eng-! ferent Z HAE 
land, Ireland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, | " . 
Germany and Denmark. ‘Their report was |!" must put up with the loss of his time, as 
— in 1841, | 
advice was, to demand the introduction ij j , fi : ic is s 
the prisons of Norway of the Foanayivinis pes oat ‘oan, wits, lay 
system.’ But nothing of this appears in our | reap from his private losses. In old times 
Report. | the maxim was, ‘the King can do no wrong,’ 


In Sweden, in 1841, the State’s General de-| Bence they never made him pay costs in court. 
elared that the Separate System was the Our State succeeds to the place of the old 


most rational, and voted 1,300,000 florins f. i 
, ; ; orins for Kine, but : r roy: { i 
the construction of new prisons on this sys- aa es ae 6 ty Fem be 


operates to deter men from bringing ground- 


Though acquitted, the unfortunate 


tem. Before this time the present King’ of| better have dropped this. The practice, | 


pig om then ie sy : Prince, had secured | originating in feudal times, is unsuited to our 
anew honor for his throne, by writing instituti 

A § A&/ institutions, as well as absurd in itse 

book on prisons, in which he had compared ) ete ‘meal amas 
the Auburn and Pennsylvania Systems, and | 
given his preference to the latter. But noth=| 
ing of this is allude to in our Report. | described as one whose ‘patrimony is their 
_ fn Holland, the penal code, in 1840, estab- | 
lished as the basis of Prison Discipline, sep- 
aration by night, and labor in common by 


bears with especial hardship on the poor and 
friendless—that class which has been truly 


brawny arm, and whom poverty dogs, with 


| manent salary and not by fees in each case, 


\_-so that not wise discretion, but the want of | 
> 





ISONER'’S FRIEND. 








tificate would shut out such casés, as those 
where an evidently guilty man escapes con- 
viction from some defect in the law, or unfor- 
| tunate operation of a technical rule. 

If any man shall say, that the old maxim, 
‘ better that nineteen rogues should escape 
than one innocent man be hung,’ is false;—if 
he shall contend that it is better the innocent 
should be embarrassed than any guilty es- 
cape—we will grant it for the present. But 
if the public reap advantage from this state of 
things, the public should pay for it, and not 
steal the advantage at the cost of the unfortu- 
nate persons whom the malice or mistake of 
an officer has, without their own fault, sub- 
jected to accusation. Let such be paid their 
just recompense for time, lost without their 
fault, out of the public treasure; and then 
the public will get the benefit at its own ex- 
pense. The subject is of some importance, 
for though the cases may not be very nume- 
rous, the hardship is great; and we subjoin a 
form of petition, which those agreeing with 
us can lay by, and send in next winter to the 
Legislature, with such names as their neigh- 
borhood affords to help them.—w. P. 








To the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in General Court assembled: 

The undersigned, inhabitants of : 
respectfully request that proper laws may be 
made to secure the payment of the usual costs 
of Court to all persons acquitted of eriminal 
charges in the Courts of this Commonwealth, 
whenever the presiding Judge shall certify 
that the conduct of such person afforded no 
reasonable ground for the charge made 
against him. 


A Valuable Suggestion. 


We have made the leader of this week’s 
paper an article furnished by our friend 
| Wendell Phillips, which will be sure of an 
| attentive perusal, both from the importance 
‘of the subject discussed, and from the manner 


‘in which it is treated. It is a maxim of law 
‘that there is no wrong for which there is not 
‘aremedy. The wrongs done by the State 
are exceptions to this general rule. The 


State says to the unfortunate innocent who 








is ruined by the process which terminates | 
| } 


with the declaration of his innocence, as the 
| wolf did to the crane, in the fable, when she 
had extracted the bone from his throat, gnd 
asked for the promised reward, ‘ Know it is 
reward enough to be allowed to take thy head 
‘out of the wolf*s mouth!’ 


| But it isnot the theory of our Social Sys- | 
Its functions are rep- 


| resented as partaking of the parental charac- 


|tem that itis a wolf. 


rent who should flog his child for being inno- 


And 
yet this is just what society does towards this 
| unhappy class of its members. Odnly it beats 
| them with few stripes in comparison with the 
/mapy with which they would have been vis- 
|ited had they appeared to be guilty. But 


cent of a charge browght against him? 


|Should innocence be beaten at all, even by | we might count upon the co-operation and 


} 

| And if such injustice be done, should not 
| Society make haste to pour \ ine and oil into 
|the wound it has inflicted, and be swift to 


make what imperfect reparation is in its 





| power? 
with the innocent as they were in England, 
not long since,—if, indeed, the injustice be yet 
‘done away with. We believe, however, 
that it has been reformed. There, when a 
/man was acquitted of a criminal charge, he 


inals were looked upon as wild beasts, to be 
hunted down for the public good, and gaols as 
the cages in which they were to be kept from 
doing mischief, and of which the only virtues 
were thick walls and strong bars. Accord- 
ingly excellent pains were bestowed upon 
making them so that the prisoners could not 
get out, little regarding the accident that the 
same precaution prevented the light and air 
from getting in, And so it was provided 
that the persons detained for trial should not 
be furnished with the means of employment, 
if they desired it, because it would in some 
measure give them facilities for escape. At 
least this is the reason a very intelligent 
gaolor gave us for the reluetance to give 
work to prisoners in common gaols, that it 
would be difficult to provide it without in- 
creasing the danger of escapes. 

Now it may be difficult, very probably, to 
manage this matter, but it is not impractica- 
ble. So it may be difficult to build gaols so 
as to be secure, and at the same time fit hab- 
itations for human beings. But it can be 
dene. And Christianity and Civilization de- 

In the city where the Criminal court is al-| mand that it should be done. For our system 
most constantly in session, and the gaol is in| of common gaol discipline, and the buildings 


now. But it seems to us that very imperfect 
justice would be done by the bare payment 
of costs to the acquitted prisoner. It would 
be only an approximation to justice to pay 
him ‘a fair day’s wage’ for every day that 
he was hindered from earning one, for him- 
self and family, by the sweat of his brow. 
This should be demanded and obtained, as 
the least measure of justice in such a case 
of hardship. This is done in the case of 
witnesses committed for safe-keeping, as is 
frequently done in the case of sailors and 
other wandering persons, who cannot give 
security for their appearance to testify, and @ 
fortiori should be done in the case of those 
whom their testimon has failed to convict. 
How preposterous the state of things under 
which it must occasionally, if not frequentiy, 
happen that a man proved to be innocent shall 
be turned upon the world without a penny of 
recompense for the hours the gaol has de- 
voured, while the witness against him, who 
could not prove that he deserved to have been 
restrained at all, receives a fair compensation 
for the time he has lost! 








ithe philosophy of the sternest Solomon of, 


© Its unanimous and absolute | Well as all other injury, and console himself. ee 
|them all, be it with many stripes or few?— | 


We are not quite as hard in our dealings | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lcould not be released except upon payment | 


uninterrupted step, never more than a day’s | of fees! And it was no unfrequent occur- | 


ay ‘ ’ ‘era » . . poe ° ry . ‘ | J . * . 
day. But they were not slow to recognise march behind.’ T he rich get bail, and thus | tence for a man acquitted of all guilt by the 


the insufficiency of this,’ says » of the em-! d 
mane wunhootiog poh, sinibes. wut. escape one of the severest results of the rule, 
the State’s General ordered the system of 
separate imprisonment as it is practised gt "emember a poor widow, charged with crime 
Philadelphia, with the modifications which! on the oath of an 1 
excluded solitude, leaving place to separation 
of the prisoners from each other, with come 
munication with good people without. In rested, imprisoned, indicted, tried and acquit- 
the State’s General there was only one voice ted, not a particle of proof appearing against | 
against this system. But nothing of this ap-' her, | is “iaeed 
—_ g rer, but this 
pears in our report. 

And lastly, in Geneva, in Switzerland, a 
plan of a pr-son on the Separate System was the time which would have enabled her to 
adopted ti 1942, I have here the atlas, con-! earn something for the 
taining a full representation of all parts of " 
this prison. But nothing of this is in our re- 
port. 

In view of all these facts, is i justly |, 

Ppeenilinding, tke Gur B scabes My should stly able that the most prudent and cautious of 
made the statement it did ‘with regard to officers should :nake mistakes. But when 
* other countries?’ Most certainly, if the government 
authors of the 18th Report were ignorant of should pay for them, not throw the loss on the 
ihe extensive adoption of the Pennsylvania aad ‘ 
System in Europe, their ignorance was re- 


a 8 —_ : . ; . 
the tnterruption of a man’s business, 


tried to cheat her and failed. She was ar- 


; 


man’s oath. Still the expense 
of showing her innocence, and the loss of all 


purpose, Was a severe 


punishment in itself. 


All this should be changed. It is unavoid- 


makes mistakes, government 


innocent poor man, who has suffered enough 


srehensible, : , icate . ,/in agony of mi i avoids » Iden 2. = . . ‘ : . 
sible, and not to be vindicated by the gon) mind and unavoidable loss of he would have been coolly told to go about | are clamorous for amendment. 


apology of the Secretary, that he could not character. 
read French. If they uneandidly withheld 
or suppressed this information, as I 
suppose, they are equally reprehensible. 
Such is the 18th Report of our Society! 
And yet this document, seamed and botched 
wita errors and uncandid statements, injuri- 
ously affecting the Pennsylvania System, was 


rent by our Society, as | have been credibly Sons from rashly venturing to make charges. 


Whenever the presiding Judge 
shall certify that the conduct of the eequitted 


cannot 


one hiscosts. This would partly compensate 


the sufferer for his time, and deter official per- 


. . é 
picion, the government should pay such an jected. 
Ihe suggestion of Mr. Phillips is, perhaps, | of all substantial improvement. 


verdict of a jury, to be reeommitted to gaol, | 


to pay the gaol fees. And there he had to 


‘officials entitled to the fees, or an act of 


Grace, set him free. 


Gulliver, at the court of Brobdingnag, was 
enabled to give his Brobdingnagian majesty | 
a minute account of the process of the | 
English courts, ‘because,’ said he, ‘I had 
been nearly ruined by a suit at law whieh | 
was decreed in my favor, with costs.’ He | 
deen equally qualified | 


to describe the mysteries of criminal juris- | 


might have well 
prudence, had it been his luck to be acquitted 
of a crime attributed to him, without the | 
means to pay the gaoler for his trouble in 
And in this country 


keeping him shut up. 


| 
| 


his business, without a word of consolation, 
or a farthing of remuneration, for the un- 


man had afforded no reasonable ground of sus- just imprisonment to which he had been sub- 
i 
| system established by law, stand in the way 


as much as we could expect to obtain from 
the State at present; and therefore, perhaps, 


enemy, aman who had) "emain till charity, or the humantiy of the | 


| 


We _ because he could not muster money enough | 


a continual course of delivery, the hardship’ in which it is administered, are a disgrace to 
of detention before trial might, perhaps, be both. We visited one of the best conducted 
in adegree compensated by the payment of of these not long*since. ‘The cells were of 
costs. But not so inthe rural districts, where | course small. An aperture in the walls taper- 
the courts only sit two or three times in the | ed for two or three feet to a thin slit of a win- 
year,—four times in the county of Essex, and | dow, perhaps six inches high. There was no 
six times in the county of Middlesex. In all thorough draught to ventilate the room. The 
these counties men may, and do continually, sun must be at a very particular angle ever to 
lie in gaol from two to five months, awaiting | look in and cheer the damp and dreary walls 
In the county of Norfolk, where we! foramoment. Inone of the cells were three 
reside, a person committed to jail after the | young men, Americans, of good appearance 
adjournment of the court, at the end of April, and decent attire. There they sat on their 
must abide in duranee until the end of Sep-| bunk, whiling away the weary days and 
tember, and so proportionably, according to| months as best they might. They had no 
the length of the vacation between the | books, that we saw, and no occupation was 
terms. During this time, of course, he is) permitted them. There they were, condemn- 
taken from the support of his family, his time | ed to the horrible enndi of this life, confined 
is lost to himself and to the Commonwealth; | within a few feet square of stone wall, for 
héts impoverished to the full amount of all ‘some four or five months, before they could 
that he would have earned had he been at! be tried. 
liberty, and his capacities to labor, generally | In two of the other cells were two prison- 
the only estate of a man unable to find bail,! ¢+5 in each, foreigners, and in the fourth, 
deteriorated by this long interval of idleness. four boys, all under fourteen, Can any thing 
When pronounced innocent, ought not the | be wellimagined more apt to demoralize any 
State to make him something approaching to’ yature, but especially one of an imperfect 
amends for th. se losses he has sustained from | culture and a low organization, than months 
her false suspicions. He is, in justice, enti-| thus spent? What possible good could these 
tled to damages as Well as costs,—to smart-| ynfortunate companions do to each other? 
money as well as to wages. What conversation, what knowledge, had 
The friends of the prisoner are often taunt- | any of,them to impart for the benefit of the 
ed with being the friends of the guilty, men | others? Could any thing but mutual contam- 
in the words of the  jnation flow from such conjunction! ‘Their 


“ | Spare. 


for the | 
But in this case we 


} 





trial. 








ow 2 = i > 
‘whose sympathies, 


0 then eneet ha omall, their animal 


derers greatly predominate over those 


»ropensitie: ably largely dev 
Sitteadaads msleaians propensities probably largely developed. We 


need but hint at the horrid secrets of every 


ask for redress for men proved to be inn 
‘ , oc -_— . 
P iad prison-house conducted on the Congregate 


and against whom the Judge presiding at their Syst 
. ; . Syste 
trials will certify that there was no just | t : litud ld I blessing in ti 
3 : ter solitude would be a blessing in - 

ground for their detention. It seems as if gps Bova 


m adopted in our gaols. ‘The most ut- 


parison. 


Wel Now these things are not the fault of the 


aid of all sorts of people for this end. 
_persors who have the charge of the prisons. 


do not know that even Dr. Cheever or Profes- 
sor Goodwin are in favor of innocent men pe- 





ing hanged. We apprehend that even they _materials the State affords them. The guilt, 


| 
| would rather have the gallows starve to death and the guilt is great, lies at the door of the 


than be fed with innocent blood. And on the, Sovereign People, who suffer such things to 


same principle, we suppose they, and all like |” The class of persons ordinarily confined 
them, who rest the defence of severe punish- in our common gaols is the very class that 
‘calls for the wisest care of Civil Government. 


the defence of innocence, will be ready to | They are not usually intelligent, educated, or 


unite to frame some measure of redress for | °f Well developed moral natures, It is quite 
innocence that has been injured in the most | ** often weakness as wickedness, inability to 
resist temptation, as depravity of character, 
We believe that this can be done by a vig-| thee has brought them there. Which of: his 
The justice | children does a good father think have the 
and common sense of the thing is so plain | *ronsest claim upon his care? The strong, 
| intelligent, well-balanced or the 
The effort should be made | weak, the imperfectly developed, the ill-ad- 
|justed ones! Of course, the last. And does 
/not Humanity, and even Expediency, rightly 
this reform, in common with other cognate | understood, gall for the same distinction to be 
ones, to the Prisoner’s Friend Society. It is) made between the strong ind the weak of the 
its appropriate work, and a work which it family of the State? 
can do up in a short time, if it set about it in| We do not say that the Common Gaol 
| should be made a Palace of Delights; but we 
do say that it should be made a human habi- 
bs /tation. Make it as strong as you like, inter- 
The stones of our common gaols are for-! pose all needful safeguards against escape, 
ever preaching eloquent sermons to all who! but do not make it impermeable to the Chari- 
have ears to hear, on the necessity of their | ties, to the Humanities, to the Light of Day, 
own reformation. There need not be abuses! or to the Light of Knowledge. Do not make 
in the mode in which they are conducted to! jta Dungeon of the Mind. Do not make ita 
call attention to them,—though there are! moral, and almost a physical, necessity that 
enough of these. ‘They are Abuses, them-' he whom you shut up there, for your own 
selves, as they now stand, and abuses which 
The wisest 
and most humane gaoler ean do little to im-! 


ments, in any degree, on their necessity for 


cruel manner. 


orous effort, and done very soon. 
that it must commend itself to every just and aed 
reasonable mind. 
ut the very next session of the Legislature. 
We commend the subject of petitioning for 


resolute earnest.—@. 


C ommon Gaols, 


good, must come out a worse man than he 
went in. ‘The abridgment of liberty shouid 
surely be mitigated by every means compati- 
ble with restraint. And such means are with- 
in the easy reach of every county. Men 
should blush to plead expense in bar of such 
amelioration; but we believe the expense 
would be met by the diminution of crime and 


prove the condition of those consigned to his 
custody, as long as the gaol itself, and the 


The existing gaols were built, and the pre- 
$ . — _ 7 —— . : 4 
sent system of treating persons confined in’ the reformation of criminals. 


imformed, to every member of the Legisla-! Th si os . ; 
y g / the necessity of getting the Judge’s cer-' as much as it is worth while to ask for, just | them was concocted, in the days when crim-| But not te deal in generalities altogether, 


‘They can only do the best they can with the’ 
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.ill say what we think a Common Gaol 
ij be. It should be so built as to afford 
;prisoner a separate dormitory. This 
‘itory Should be well lighted and well 
qated, both of which can be done, by go-} 
ly the necessary expense, without increas- 
the danger of escape. There should be 
non Rooms, to which the prisoners 
pt have access, during the day, under 
regulations and supervision as the Au- 
ities may think necessary, where and 
\jhave such choice of society as their sit-| 
on admits of. There should be books and | 
vent recreations provided, to be enjoyed | 
ir the eye of the authorities, There 
uid be a Court-Yard or Garden, where 
y could take the fresh air and fulfil the 
yral condition of muscular exercise, under 











is not worth more than a dollar, | where he can go and be healed. I do not 
mean by this that every disease may be re- 

The salt, when ladled from the kettles, is |™0Ved, but for that terrible matady so awfully 
thrown into bins, one of which is closed destructive to the sedentary and especially 


every day, and then lies draining for a fort-! to the student,—the dyspepsia, I feel confi- 
night. ‘That portion of it which isto be re-| And 
fined for domestic use, is then carried to a} : ; . > 
factory, where it is partially pulverized by there is something so simple, so comforting, 


passing under a set of wooden grinders, | that one has but to drink and be healed, that 
which, witha forward and backward motion, ‘really it must be a hard, stony heart that 
gradually edge the salt along the plane in| sabi s , tent Cod 
which it is confined, till it falls into a trough, | does not thrill with emotions of joy that God, 
from which, by an endless chain of small ininfinite kindness, has placed here a heal- 
copper buckets, it is conveyed into the upper |jng fountain. As few, comparatively, have 
story of the building, without once requiring 1 eae PEE. a0 

handling through the whole process. ‘here |CVEr DCM FO Elis sacred spot, 1 believe some 


it is again ground in a mill, into which it falls | farther description must be acceptable.—c. s. 
from the buckets, and through which it pas- 
ses out into a chamber, now prepared for 


: nt : 
[ » hawe hay mare ; ; ioe 
bagging. ‘The bags having been prepared of "The friends of Prison Discipline throughout 
ordinary cotton, sewed with twine, and at an | 


inconceivable cheapness, which makes your the Union are requested to meet in Conven- 
blood tingle for the girls who sew them, are tion in New York on the first Monday in Oc- 


a barrel of it 
he says:— 


dent that great good may be obtained. 





&G- Great Meeting 1x New Yorx.— 





‘ol and supervision, as before. ‘There 
uid be Baths, and encouragement given 
the formation of habits of personal clean- 
ss, Which Jeremy Taylor, we believe it 
tells us is ‘akin to Godliness.’ There | 
uld be every practicable facility and en- 
ragement given for labor, and the pro- 
ds of this voluntary industry should be | 


now filled, each with some sixteen pounds, by 
the aid of two boys, one of whom holds the 
bag open with a small instrument, while the 
other ties it, when the scale in which it is 
placed indicates the proper weight. ‘The bag 
is next stamped with the manufacturer’s 
name, &c., and deposited in immense piles, 
soon to be wheeled to the door of the loft 
whence it is slid into the hold of the barge 
waiting for it in the canal below, ‘The econ- 

sacred property of the laborers And | omy of labor in the whole uperation is very 
re should be proper opportunities allow-| These bulky boats carry immense 





curious, 
. ie ° ° -¢' Cargoes rhie >cani ’ "eVS ces 
for religious and secular instruction, if ,°@"8°es, which thee un il conveys to the lakes 
; and the seaboard. We shall not undertake 
sired, -| to follow our salt any farther. 
These are all the suggestions that occur to | has a right to erect a salt block, to which the 
at this present writing, and they will do to) 


Are any, or all, of these things | ine payment of a tax of afew cents on every 


practicable ? Could they be of any injury i bushel of salt manufactured. 

the prisoners or to the State? Could they |. 1 ne ant salt known is not made by boil- 

; jing, but by solar evaporation. 

il to have a blessed influence upon the mo-| ©?) | y lar evapor Gan. at 

: 4 works cover a great number of acres. ‘The 

| and physical natures of the prisoners? | water is let into shallow vats raised some 

‘ould not that.influence be ‘ twice blessed,’ | 8X feet from the ground, and perhaps ten 

essing them that give as well as they that | feet by five in surface. Arranged in long 
Mh I¢ th . eabl it fi lanes, a row of moveable sheds runs parallal 

<< ai etal Fb : “ 

ceive’ if they are practicable, and bene | with each line of vats, to guard them from 

ial, they can be done, if the friends of Pris-| the weather, and upon the first appearance 

n Reformation will set about it, in earnest. | rain, the sheds are rapidly rolled over 

| them. 


sin with, 


‘hey can be done soon, too, if the necessary | 
ains are taken. Shall not the movement 
the Reformation of Common Gaols be- 
in at once? Answer, ye, who profess to feel 
or those in bonds as bound with them.—e. 


Urea. 

Here we found a few friends who aided us 
in procuring a few names to the Prisoner’s 
|Friend. We were kindly treated at the 
McGreggor House, and we can recommend 
There 
is here an Insane Asylum under the care of 
shhovee, Urr6,, Sounnactapr, Sanavees. | Dr. Brigham, formerly of Hartford. There 
. : : |is also a Liberty party paper. I was assisted 
I was fortunate in finding our dear friend | . Oe PERSE A : 

; , in obtaining subscribers by Mr. Owen and 
ni the friend of humanity, Rev. S. J. May, | 
thome. We gave up all idea of lecturing | 


here, but at his suggestion, a meeting was ap-| 


ScHEN 
It was held | 5 pROT ADT. 


in the vestry of the Congregational Church. | Here I arrived about five in the morning, 

After my address, the meeting was enter-|~ : 
tained by remarks from Mr. May, Rev. Mr. | formerly a member of the Assembly. From 
j, him I obtained some valuable documents. I 
Being very 
much fatigued, J left in a few hours. 





‘mine host’ as an attentive landlord. 
Notes by the Way.—No. X. 


pointed for the same evening. 


Myers, and Mr. McKeen, ‘The last named | 

gentleman is connected with the New-York | made a very short stay here. 
Before I left, 1 was told | 
| 


rison Association. 
thatI could have the Baptist or Congrega- Saratoca Springs. 

tional Chureh; the Unitarian, of course, [| Being within a short ride of this celebra- 
could have had at anytime. It was remarked ted watering place, I felt a strong inclination 
by Rev. Mr. Myers, at the meeting, that it | to visit it. 
would be best to separate the movement for friend, (Mr. Harris) from Glens Falls, who 
Discharged Convicts from that of the Abo-) gave me an invitation to Lecture there, but 
lition of Capital Punishment, as some might | I declined, being desirous to spend as much 
go for one who would not go for the other. | time as possible at the Springs. It was esti- | 
In reply, | observed that there were two apeepetes that there were about six thousand | 
arate Societies in Boston, and that all who! Svery hotel | 
went for the Abolition of the gallows would was filled, and most of the boarding-houses. 
go for relieving Discharged Convicts, butthe| The early history of these waters is veiled | 
reverse was not true: that in fact the whole! in dark obscurity. 
prison movement with me had grown out of dim light of a traditionary legend to point 


visiters at this watering place. 


. ° ° e _— . . | 
adesire to abolish the Death Penalty. In| out their mysterious origin and healing vir- 


our public labors, we have usually kept the | tues. All is shrouded in mystery. No song 
two subjects distinet, but in the paper they j, sung, no chant is heard, no symbol shadows 
have both been united. I thank the friends | forth the time when the savage first dis- 
for their kindness and hospitality. covered them. All is dark, silent, and mys- 

Br. May seemed pleased with his situation. | terjous as the subterranzan laboratories in 
He is universally known for his kindness and | whieh they are so secretly yet so copiously 
gentleness, and especially for his fearlessness generated, 


He is no 


in discussing every moral subject. But Nature differs from man. 


He has an independent pulpit. | 


Fully con- 
time-server, scious of the past and carefully mindful of 
Occasionally, he passes along a slave, we 
presume, by the underground railroad. He 


is devoted to the cause of education, the 


the future, she records each passing event 
‘on her enduring tablets of stone. In the 
\rocky pyramid which encloses and protects 


: r imi . aia . . 
Orphan, the Slave, Temperance, Criminal) ye High Rock Spring is written with an un- 
Reform, abolition of War, and every other | 


with human progress.— | 


erring finger its past history. 

‘The red man, as he passed this stony mon- 
Syracuse is fortunate in securing such a faith- | yment would have his mind fixed upon it. 
fullaborer. I have frequently regretted his| 


subject connected 


The year 1767 formed anew era in the 
removal from this region, but I believe he is history of these fountains. Sir Wm. John- 
accomplishing a greater good there. ‘There! 
is a wider field for men of his class of mind. | 
He has a free church and society there, and 
he is generally beloved and respected. I shall 
not forget the short and hasty visit to his | 


He ap- 


son became a subject of disease. 
plied to his red friends. ‘They placed him 
upoe a litter and bore him upon their shoul- 
ders from Johnston, Montgomery county, via 
Ballston, to High Rock Fountain! They ad- 


home. ministered to him the sparkling water from 


Syracuse is a delightful place. There“tre! the Rock, to his perfect cure. The news of 
here extensive salt-works. We have not the healing waters quickly spread. From 


time to go into a description of the manner |t!iat hour, they have been visited annually by 


of making the salt, but believing some of our the wise, the curious, the diseased and the 
readers may be interested in this matter, 1) fashionable, till, at last, they have become 
content myself with a quotation from a letter one of the most celebrated watering places 
of the Rev. H. W. Bellows, who visited 
them in company with our friend S. J. May. | In another number I shall enter more into 
After stating that about two hundred and detail. For I have felt that I could do the 


fifty bushels are made in a day, and that even’ invalid a great service by pointing out to him 


on the globe. 


Any person | 


government will gladly lay pipes and furnish | 
| . sos . 
}a supply of salt water, the condition being | 


The solar | 


and found a friend in D. W. More, Esq., | 


I arrived abont noon, and found a | 


There is not even the | 


| 

tober. Those who cagnot attend will send in 
} . ‘ hie “ . 

| Written communications. ‘Thegypgticular sub- 
jects to be discussed and acted upon at this 


proposed meeting will be stated in our next. 

| We have no doubt this will be a highly in- 
teresting occasion, and trust the numbers in 
attendance will correspond with the impor- 
tance of the subjects to be investigated. 





= 


‘EDITORS’ 





TABLE. 


a 


The New England Offering, wrilten by Ie- 
males who are or have been operatives. 
Harriet Forley, Editress. 


This periodical is designed to supply the 
place of the Lowell Offering. This is the 
‘first number, and we welcome it among the 
| The arti- 
cles are of a high order, especially the one 
on ‘True Greatness. ‘he work is a monthly, 
of 48 pages, at $2a year. Munroe & Co., 
publishers, 184 Washington st. 


numerous family of periodicals. 


|Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine for Septem- 
| ber. New-York: 142 Fulton st. 


No periodical can supply the place which 
our friend occupies with his useful work. 
We see not how any business man can well 
‘do without it. ‘There are details here which 
show the good results of commerce and trade. 
To the Politician, the Merchant, the Lawyer, 

and even the Divine, the work is of great 


The wonder is that the author is en- 


value. 
abled to present such a vast fund of informa- 


tion monthly before his readers, and at so 


others. [left about midnight and rode the 
remainder of the night. 


small a price, $5 a year.—c. s. 





Howitt’s Journal,—Ju'y—August. Edited 
by Wm. and Mary Howitt. 
| ‘Lhe names of these distin,uished writers 
are sufficient to show that their Journal must 
‘be worthy of perusal. ‘he first half-yearly 
‘volume is now completed. ‘lhe engravings 
‘are elegantly executed. The whole work 
Crosby 
'& Nichols are the American agents. Single 


is of a deeply interesting character. 


‘copies may be had of them for 25 cents.—c. s. 


John 





| People’s Journal,— July—-August. 
Saunders, kditor. 

Before us Jies the concluding number of a 
volume of this excellent work, and the firs 
number of another. We have read the sev- 


eral numbers with great interest. Many of 


the articles are very practical. The work 
has been richly adorued with engravings. 
No one can peruse it without profit. 








Mepicatep Barus. We visited the oth- 
er day the elegant establishment of Dr. May 
‘on Cambridge st. We were much pleased 
with his arrangements. He 
every necessary preparation for administer- 
‘ing these excellent Baths, but also every ac- 
‘commodation for the sick. Persons trom 
‘abroad who wish the benefit of any city 
‘physician, can board thete and hgve such 


has not only 


medical advice as 
‘making this place a private hospital. Stich 
As to the 
Baths, we can speak of thein with great con- 
‘fidence. There is scarcely a complaint 
| where they may not be beneficial. While 
lon this subject, we must take a higher view 
|of this institution and every other where 
Baths are employed. 
| Bathing not only removes physical disease, 


a place has long been needed. 


Properly administered, 
but moral. * Wash and be clean’ has to us a 
wider, deeper signification, than the mere re- 
}moval of physica! obstructions. ‘There is a 
closer connection between physical and mor- 
al purity than is generally imagined. It 
| would be a wise provision of any human gov- 
‘ernment to build more baths and less prisons. 
For this reason, we welcome any institution 
to remove disease by Bathing, for we know 
that the cleansing will have some influence 
upon the soul,—c, s, 


| No. 33.—Persens having this number to 


spare willconfer a great favor on the publish- | 


ers by returning it to this office. We are in 
| want of twenty or thirty of this single num- 
ber to complete the files up to the present 


los 
time. 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


they may prefer, thus!’ 





! 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Mecnuanies’ Fatr. It issaid the exhibition 


Very ex- | 


is unusually large, and the Fair is more at- | 
tractive than at any former year. | 


tensive preparations have been made. An | 
excellent steam engine has been placed there | 
to drive the machinery. Such eubibitions | 
are wel! calculated to encourage the mechan- 


ic arts. 





A Request.—Officers of State, Inspectors or 
Wardens of Penitentiaries, Keepers of Jails, Su- 
perintendants of Insane Asylums, Police Magis- 
trates, and others who may have documents rela- 
ting to prison discipline, insanity, pauperism, &c., 
will confer a great favor on us by forwarding copies 
of their respective publications. A] such favors will 
be gratefully acknowledged and cheerfully recipro- 
cated. 








THE WEEK. 


[c= Since our last, news has been received that 
the War Demon has satiated his appetite in Mexico, 
and glutted his voracious maw with thousands of 


NEWS OF 


gory humancorses. He has done this at the bidding 
of Slavery, and at the remonstrance of Freedom. 
Our limits do not permit us to give the details of his 
ravages, and can only say in general terms, that the 
Demon has had a terrible exercise of his passions 
and physical powers under the walls of Mexico, 
having for his principal actor on behalf.of Slavery a 





chief named Scott, who with his legions destroyed, 
it is said, five thousand of those who were fighting | 
in behalf of Freedom and their own firesides, | 


while nearly a thousand of his own men, it is | 


ever, did not escape ‘ Scott free,’ he having been | 


also stated, were slain. ‘The chief himself, how- 


wounded in the conflict.—Printer. 


FACTS ABOU'T 'THR WAR. 
Tue Cost or THE WAR. 

for the last three months, according to the official 
statement of the Treasury Department, have been | 
over twenty-two millions of dollars, of which sum 
more than sixteen millions have been expended 
for the army. ‘The force now in the field is but 
little larger than the average of the year post, and 
we may safely estimate the cost of its maintenance 
for that period, from the data furnished by the offi- 
cial statement above. ‘Lhis will make the expenses 
of the war for one year, amount to about sixty-five 
nillions. 


The public expenses | 


The Secretary of the Treasury, since the first of 
January last, has sent upwards of twelve millions or 
dollars to New Orleans—an amount unprecedented 
since the government was organized. 


RervusAt To sEND Troops. The Governor 
of Louisiana has decided not to act on the authority | 
given by the War Department to raise two compa- 
nies of mounted men, as the Secretary of War coup- 
led the authority with a provision that the men must 
enlist for the war, and furnish their own horses. 

Wesr Poinr. The Newark Advertise: remarks 
the recent conflicts in Mexico have so demonstrated | 
to the country the importance of the Mrinirary | 
AcapreMy at West Pornrt, that the propriety 
of sustaining it will hardly be questioned again. 





A Fatau Curmate. The Louisiana regiment, 
which is stationed at ‘l'ampico, under the command 
o* Col De Russey, jeft their homes a few months 
ago one thousand strong, and of this number not 
more than two hundred appeared on purade on the | 
16th of August. Hundreds have died, and hun- 
dreds are now languishing in the hospitals. 


War Funps.—A correspondent of the New- 
York Herald writes from Washington that the Pres- 
ident intends recommending extensive sales of the 
United States’ copper lands for cash for war ex- 
penses. ‘This or some other expedient may save 
the tariff of °46 another year. 


Apvice oF A VOLUNTEER. One of the Mas- 
sachusetts volunteers, who has ‘ seen the elephant,’ 
closes an account of his experience with the fol- 
lowing feeling advice:—* If a man ever asks you to 
enlist, knock him down with a club.’ 





Tue Fisnine Business, (the Gloucester 
Telegraphsays,) during the present season, has | 
been fair so far, and the prospect is that the year’s 
resuli will be an average of the last three or four 
years, 

Boarp or Heauttru. The Board of Health in | 
Philadelphia has abolished the use of wine, brandy 
and cigars, at its meetings. A very proper procee- 
ding fora board of health! | 

IMMIGRANT PAsseENGERS. The number of 
immigrant passengers arrived at New-York during 
Saturday and Sanday of last week, amounted to 
840. 





REFORMATORY NOTICES, &c, 





Employment Wanted.—A middle aged | 
man wishes for employment either as an account- | 
ant or in some department of the musical world, as 
he can tune instruments, make music, &c., and 
writes a good hand. If he can obtain no more con- 
genial employment, he would be willing to labor in 
a family. He has not been a prisoner. Inqnire at 
No. 40 Cornhill. 


HS” A father desires to obtain places for him- 
self and his two boys. One is about 1, and the | 
other is 12. The father has been accustomed to 
work in a saw pit. 


Wanted—A place in a good family in the coun 
try for a young lad about 12 years of age, whose 
mother is poor, and wishes to be relieved of the 
burden of supporting him, Apply at Prisoner's 
Friend Office, 40 Cornhill. 


Notice.—The subscriber would be glad to ac- 
commodate transient persons with beard. 
CHARLES SPEAR, 24 London-st. 





VAPOR BATHS, Xe. 

V. BADGER & CO, No 175 Tremont Street, opposite 

7. Tremont House, manufacture and have constantly 
for sale Bates’ Patent Chamber Shower Baths. 

Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all kinds 

Britania Ware of superior finish and latest fashion—fine 

Tin Wre, &ce. Jan. 6, 1847. 
CHASE*‘S 

AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Wasi.ington Street. 

Das Likenesses executed in the highest perfection 

Poorer qualities taken 
M 


of the art, upon reasonable terms 
~ arch 24. 


cheap as the cheapest. 


151 


The Principles of Nature, her Divine 
Revelations. and a Voice to Mankind: 


By and through Anprew Jackson Davis, 
7 - os . 
The Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
6 perme extraordinary Work, (the contents of which were 
given in the Pr.souer’s Friend of Aug. 18,) may be had 
ut this eflice. Price @2 50, . 





NOTICE, 
R. T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully inform the 

os that he still continues to attend to the treatment 
end Chronte Deranguenstt of ere) tet ne 
Magnetic and Botanic systems rion: Sager his oflice, 
NO. 3. HANOVER STREET, (up stairs, BOSTON. His 
method of treating chronic diseases in some respects is 
comparatively new; and although acknowledged by the 
medical faculty generally, to be highly useful, yet they 
have not suflicient leisure to adoptit. Ithas thus far been 
very successful. Out of about 1200 cases treated by Dr. 
T. during the last two years, but eight or ten deaths have 
come to his knowledge. Terms so moderrte as to bring 
his practice within the reach of the poorest. 

No hy weet MADE FOR ADVICE. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patients any time 
from 8, A.M. to 8 P. \ : PI patients at any time 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
TION of their case, by a first rate Clairvoyant. Such ex- 
aininations, however, can only be given between the hours 
of 10 and 12, A. M., and half past 2 and half past 4 P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or night, in the 
city or vicinity. Office, No. 3, Hanover Street. Resi. 
dence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic snd Botanic Medicines for sale; also Magnetic 
Apparatus for medicol use. 
Jan. 6, 1847. 





RB No. 140 Hanoverestreet. eR 
DR. ELIAS SMITH’S 
aw CHOLERA CORDIAL..ay 


A SURE REMEDY FOR THE 


CHOLERA, CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, DIARRHGBA, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY AND SEA-SICKNESS. 


TP\HE above remedy is, without doubt, the oldest, sa- 

fest, and most effectual preparation now in use. It is 
nearly THIRTY years since it was first offered to the pub- 
lic. During this period it has cured thousands of cases of 
the above complaints. No person on sea or land should 
be without this invaluable preparation. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, at the old stand 
of Dr. E. Smith—Drs, J. & BENJ. F. ABBOTT, No. 140 
Hanover street. 

N. B. Patients attended as usual, in the city and coun- 
try. All kinds of Botanic Medicines for sale. Sept. 8 


PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
339 Washington-st. 


NSTRUCTION given in all branches essential to a 
thorough and accomplished female education. 
LANGUAGES. 
In addition to the Ciassics, the SpeEaKiIve with fluency 
and correctness, of the MODERN LanGuaggs, will be taught 
by eminent European scholars. 


ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


The various departments of Drawinea, Fancy NBEDLE 
work and PaintTine, will receive particular attention; 
and the best professional instruction in Music will be pro 
vided, for pupils of the school, at reduced prices. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


As a means of activity and HEALTH, as well agyease of 
manuers and gracefulness of carriage, arrangem have 
been made providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic 
and Calisthenic Academy for Ladies, and also to an ex- 
celient school for Dancing, on Wednesday and Saturday 
at 20’clock. No extra. chargés except for Music. Hours 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M. Private lessons at 3 P. M. 
Terms, references, &c. given at the school room. 

F. L. CAPEN. 
June 21. 


GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 
Surgeon Dentists, 
238 Washington-St.,—Corner Central Courl, 
BOSTON, 
HE undersigned respectfully announces to his friends 
and the public, that he has entered into a copartner- 
ship in DENTISTRY with D, 8. GRANDIN, M. D., well 
known in Philadelphia and New York, as a distinguished 
OPERATOR, and also throughout New England, as the 
lnventor of several important improvements in Practical 
Dentistry and Dentul hestruments. Dr. GRANDIN has 
the benefit of more than twenty years’ practice, and un- 
derstands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend to us their patronage will find our charges 
LOWER than those at any other Establishment in the city, 
where work is dove inany where near the style and quality 
ot our, 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN! 
A. 8. DUDLEY. 


Extract of a letter from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
author of a large work on Dental Surgery, to Eleazar 
Parmly, dated June, 1634. 

‘ Dr. Grandin operates very handsomely upon the teeth. 
IIe has plugged several for me to my great comfort and 
satisiaction. The Doctor’s acquirements and personal 
good character must, 1 think, give him a very respectable 
standing as a scientific Surgeon Dentist. 

8. F. FITCH.’ 

From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., and 
at present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the 
Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘Lam acquainted with Dr. Grandin, and regard him as a 
very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 
partments of the profession. Dr. G. manufactures and 
uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 
I do not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandin 
dentist. 

D. MUSSEY.’ 

From Parker Cleavland, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Natura! Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Me. 

‘I have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
8. Grandin, M. D., and from their composition, as stated 
by him to me, and from the tests to which I have seen 
them subjected by Dr. G., I am disposed to consider them 
of superior quality, and not liable to be affected by any 
agents to which they may be exposed in the mouth. 


PARKER CLEAVLAND. 


FARWELL & CO 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 
Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. 
Remember the number. 
J. FE. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
ly49 


subjected. 
to those who may wish to employ a good 
R. 


J. E. 


Dec. 9, 1846. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 


Unionsstreet, - - BOSTON, 


JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 


1 F Goods of all kinds taken in exchan re for 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. ¢ oode, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, Ke. 

*.* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, fri in $1 


56 


upto $100 s 


MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or NorroikK AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Streei,) 
: BOSTON. 
oP Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, Wo. 16 Prov- 
nee House Court. 


ee eee 
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For the Prisoner's Friend. 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


NMTERNTD A ST ASTIN SE 
i 4 if f ub >) es ib Rib. 


Go, herald of good news, 
Proclaim thy love for man; 
And teach this dying world 


The lesson which thou can. 


Infuse new light and life 
Among the sons of earth, 
And the eternal truth! 


All are brothers by birth, 


Go, messenger of love, 
Dispel these clouds of night, 
Which call so loud for blood; 
O give that purer light, 


That all may feel and know, 
So long as man is hung, 
Peace and good will on earth 

Must ever be unsung. 


Go, advocate of truth, 
That doctrine to instil, 
So long ago proclaimed, 


Thou shalt not ever kill. 


Yet O, how litile felt, 
By nations here below, 
Who deal in crime and guilt, 


And murder every foe. 


*T was God’s command to man, 
When Cain did Abel slay; 

When blood first stained our earth, 
And clay returned to clay. 


But since that dreadful deed, 
Oh, how has human life 
Been taken, in the field 
Of war, and deadly strife. 


Go, emblem of mercy, 
Implant that truth divine, 
Which Jesus lived and died, 

And in his love did shine. 


Teach as he taught, when life 
Is fall of sin, and more; 
Say, as he said to one, 
Go thou, and sin no more. 


Thy mission here must be 
The human heart to bend; 
Then all shall know and see 
Thou art the Prisoner’s Friend. 


S. LirrLerierp. 


Milton, Sept. 20. 


THE MOTHER. 


A aoftening thought of other years, 
A feeling linked with ours, 
When life was all too bright for tears, 
And hope sang wreathed with flowers; 
A memory of affections fled, 
Of voices heard no more, 
Stirred in my spirit when I read 
That wame of fondness o’er. 


O morner! In that magic word 
What love and joys combine! 
What hopes, too oft, alas deferred! 

What watchings—griefs—are thine! 
Yet, nover, till the hour we roam, 

By worldly thralls opprest, 
Learn we to prize that holiest home, 

A tender mother’s breast, 


Ten thousand prayers at midnight poured 
Beside our couch of woes; 

The wasting weariness endured, 
To soften our repose; 

While never murmur marked thy tongue, 
Nor toils relaxed thy care! 

How, mother, is thy heart so strong, 


‘To pity and forbear! 


What filial fondness e’er repail, 
Or could repay the past? 

Alas, for gratitude decayed! 
Regrets that rarely last! 

*Tis only when the dust is thrown 
Thy blesse’d bosom o’er, 

We muse on all thy kindness shown, 
And wish we'd loved thee more. 


’Tis only when the lips are cold 


late 


We mourn—with regret, 
"Mid myriad memories of old— 
The days forever set; 
And not an act, or look, or thought, 
Against thy meek control, 
But with a sad remembrance fraught, 


Wakes anguish in my soul! 


On every hand, in every clime, 
True to her sacred cause: 
Filled by that influence sublime 
From which her strength she draws, 
Still is the mother’s heart the same; 
The mother’s lot is tried: 
And O, may nations guard that name 
With filial power and pride. 


NIAGARA. 


Nivgara! wonder of this Western world, 
And half the worid besid »! hail, beauto mead 


Of cataracts!’ An angel who had been 


O'er earth and heaven, spoke thus, his bright wings 


furl’d 


And kne!t to Nature first on this wild cliff unseen. 





HE A ( y 


EARTH 


Wit L 


IN\IGID A TOINIVMG TIN 
DEPARTMENT. 


ON PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 








From the Portsmouth Journal. 


The Contrast 5 
OR, ST. HELENA, THE BURIAL PLACE OF NA- 
POLEON BONAPARTE—AND ALSO OF THE 
SECOND MRS, JUDSON, WIFE OF THE AMER- 


ICAN MISSIONARY. 
ITark! the storm spirit rideth forth on his car, 
And his voice is heard over the billows afar; 
Now loudly it riseth upon the wild gale, 

Then suddenly sinketh with sorrowing wail. 





Wo! wo! to the place whereon falleth his wrath! 
Destruction and terror attend on his path. 

Earth listens in dread, but he cares not, nor heeds, 
E’en more swiftly he urgeth his fiery steeds! 

On! onward! he comes to an isle of the deep, 


ee 


Where soon shall one form in its grave garments 
sleep, 

The fierce waves rol] on to a rude rocky shore, 

But the ear of the dying heeds not their loud roar. 

Tread light! Jet us enter the warrior’s room, 

Here too is the dwelling of fear and of gloom, 

Draw ye nearer stil], and gaze on the form 

That once towered high through the battle’s fierce 
storm. 

That form with whom victory seemed to abide, 

By suffering is bound; lost its power and pride. 

No more in its might an army twill lead, 

The bow is raised high, soon the arrow will speed, 

The pale brow is marked with the signs of care, 

Disappointment and giief have left traces there, 

And the arm that once bore the banner on high 

No more may be lifted—all nerveless doth lie. 

But the spirit still quenchless burneth within, 

Death hath not power its brightness to dim. 

It is wondering free mid its wonted scenes, 

Realms won and lost, wildly float throug‘: its 
dreams; 

He heareth the cannon’s loud thundering peal, 

And catcheth the gleam of the fatal steel. 

Once more in his state doth Napoleon stand, 

Once more like a whirlwind sweeps over the Jand ; 

Once more with a smile, or a dark boding fiown, 

He giveth or taketh some kingdom’s bright crown; 

And the eye that so soon will be closed in night, 

As in days long passed by, is now kindling with light. 

And the voice that will cease ’neath the pall and 
shroud, 

Like the clarion wil! swelleth clear and loud. 

Would you know the words from the lips so pale, 

As breaking the silence they rise on the gale? 

Hark! again they are sounding a fete d’ armee! 

And the spirit from earth is passing away. 

Yes, ’tis gone! the soul of the captive king, 

As ’tis fitting it should, on the tempest wing. 

In life, ever restless, twas roaming abroad, 

And ‘mid nature’s fierce strife, it passed to its God. 

For full many a year all unsought was his grave, 

And nought came to it near save the white crested 
wave— 


r , » is € ore him away, 
But until from the lone isle they b } uway 


Thus, thus seemed the breezes his wild dirge u 


say :—— 


Sleep! sleep! kingly warrior! thy battles are o’er; 
No more mayest thou waken the world unto war. 
Free are earth’s kingdoms from terror of thee; 


Thy grave is the lone isle, the rock of the sea. 


Thou hast lost thy last battle, with death thou hast 
fought; 

And rest for thy cold clay in earth have they sought. 

Safe, safe will she guard thee, if left in her trust, 


And keep in her casket thy mouldering dust. 


What to thee is the laurel, the green wreath of 
fame ? 

Though from ocean to ocean resoundeth thy naine, 

One action of mercy were worth to thee more, 

Where now is thy spirit, than all glory’s store. 

Say, say, canst thou name it? An answer is borne 

From the fields of thy carnage, ther’s none! there is 
none! 

Oh! say, art thou happy? none earthly may know; 


To the land of the spirit no footsteps may go. 


No kindred bewail thee, or weep o'er thy grave, 

‘Though the lone willow sadly above thee may wave. 

Banished, driven from country, from friends and 
from home, 


Thy life thou has yielded, an exile alone. 


Sunk, sunk is thy bright star, extinguished in night, 
No more from the heavens may gleam forth its light. 
It shed nought but terror and dread o’er the earth, 


Wherever it rested, all dark was the hearth. 


Sleep! sleep! if in quiet thou canst in thy tomb; 





| 
' 
| 
| When the dove-like spirit on earth ath power; 


No flower above thee in beauty may bloom, 
No requiem soundeth save that which we sing; € 


Few the pilgrims that visit the grave of earth’s king. 


> Yr » * * a 
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bright sun hath set; ‘tis the evening hour, 


Th 


the lone isle float, 


The breezes cool over 


PRISONER 


Be 
| And no sound is heard save the wild bird’s sweet | 
note. 


Put sudden, a long mournful train draweth near, 
With slow tread the weepers are bearing the bier; 
What bright treasure now would you lay in the dust? 
What floweret fair by the tempest is crushed ? 
Low and sadly they answer: From fur distant lands 
The slumberer cometh—from India’s strands; 

| She went forth from kindred, her cross to bear, 
And the idol of self from her heart to tear; 
The 


‘l'o bid them put on the garments of light; 


minds of the ‘eathen to clear from night, 


And gently to lead to the gushing well, 
Where the waters of life unceasingly swell. 
But she drooped at length in their burning clime, 
For her own native land she seemed to pine; 
She longed to gaze on its forests and hills, 

nd to catch the gleam of its sparkling rills. 
But it may not be; ’neath a wide-spreading tree, 
We must lay to her rest in the isle of the sea, 
And Birmah will watch for her coming in vain; 
To the land of her toil she returns not again. 


Loud, lond will the weeping of India be, 
For her who is sleeping amid the blue sea. 


'S FRIEND, - 


them to the extent of their strength until that 
But we feel a full 
assurance that the earlier they are put to a 


period, nor then either. 


moderate trial of their powers, the firmer 
will be the strength of bone, and the better 
they will be calculated to endure hardship in 
mature years, than though they had not sub- 


With the 


process of breaking, to being tied in the sta- 


mitted to training in early life. 


ble, and mancuvred in the yoke, should be 
that of This, 
not be to steers, but the 


added however, 
should 


whole stock should submit to it. 


leading. 
confined 
It is a gen- 
tling process, valuable in its effects and Jast- 
ing in its consequences, it teaches the ani- 
imal in the morning of its existence, ere yet 
its strength leads to obstinacy, that man is its 
superior, and thatits movements must be di- 
rected by his will,—a lesson once learned, 
never to be forgotten. ‘The convenience of 
having cattle thus broke to lead, must be 
How often it be- 
comes necessary in the course of the season, 


obvious to every farmer. 





No more may its daughters her light footstep meet; 
No more, mid earth’s children, her form may they 


greet. 





But long will their gratitude swell at her name; 

| She hath kindled within them Jove’s bright quench- 

less flame. 

| Long, long will they mourn her who gave them 
bread ; 

With manna from Heaven their fainting souls fe.!. 


} 
| 
| Her monuments, raised in the hearts of the pure, 

| And more lasting than marble, through time shall 
| cndure. 

No conquerer boasts of more precious a crown, 


/'Than that which through suffering and grief she 
| hath won. 

| A king, thou lone island, was laid in thy breast, 
| 


| Soon from thee they bore him, where banners might 


Not long might his ash s so peacefully rest; 


| 
wave, 
| And warriors bend o’er him, there made they his 
| grave. 

But a gift far more precious we yield to thy care; 
| Earth’s kingdoms possess not a flower more fair. 


/A gem do we give thee, untarnished and pure, 


| Oh! part not thou with it, but keep it secure. | 


| Oh! tenderly guard it from impious hand; 

| And let not the careless above it e’er stand; 
Earth, earth, rest thou lightly upon the cold form; 
And gently pass o’er it, thou fierce rushing storm. 


| But where is the spirit? it rests not with thee; 

| 

| No! the captive now dwells in the home of the free. 
Farewell, thou rude island, where 


sweep; 


| Farewell, to thy treasure, lone rock of the deep. 





bot 


TREATITENT OF ANIMALS. 


|*{ would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Tho’ graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

| Yet wanting sensibility.) the man 

| Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’— Cowper. 


| 
From the Albany Caltivator. | 


Training Domestic Animals, 


‘Train up a child in the way he should go,’ | 


—‘ just as the twig is bent the tree is inclin- 
ed,’ are remarks no more applicable to their 


different subjects, than they are essential to 

7 | 
, the management of the brute creation. ‘The, 
earlier proper training is given the child, the 


less difficulty will be found in leading him 
‘the right way; the sooner the twig receives 
the desirable inclination, the more na tural 
and thrifty will be its growth in the wished- 
for direction; so too, the earlier we commence 
training the animals of the farm for the pur- 
poses to which we design to appropriste 


them, the more willingly and naturally they | 


| will fulfil those purposes, | 

Hence we may suppose, that the sooner 
young stock are made gentle, by being accus- 
|tomed to the stable, where every process of 
the 


lence of their natures, the more aftuble will 


kindness is calculated to subdue turbu- 
be their disposition, the better they will be 
calculated fully to subserve our purpose. We 
| have seen calves which were habitually tied 
in the stall through the winter, which ever} 


They | 


after exhibited the gentleness of oxen. 


soon learned their places, and would go to 


| 
| them as regularly as a company of disciplined 
men would go to their service, at their requir- 
| 


ed time. We have seen such calves submit- 


ted to the yoke, and taught all the rudiments 


of ox education, such as drawing light loads, | 


backing, &e., &c. And when these calves 
have attained the estate of oxen, we have| 
seen them highly commended for their power 
of strength and amiableness of disposition. 
We have sometimes, it is true, heard it re- 
marked, that this process of early breaking 
and gentling steers was foolish and injurious 
—calculated to retard their growth and make 
them feeble—that they should not be broke 
| until two or three years old, when their 
strength and size were more fully developed. | 


| We would not put them to hard labor to tax 


wild waters 


,and other insects, alternating between the 


_ of her situation. 


to take a single creature from the herd, and 
gi i 

remove them some distance? Every farmer 
must know the geueral tendency of cattle, at 


such times, if they are turned loose. ‘They 


| 
will run, if a gap or gate is open, they are 
/sure to enter and take a hasty survey of the 
| premises, or ifa corner where the road branch- 
es off is to be passed, they are almost as cer- 
| tain to take the wrong one. 

But there is an additional benefit in gent- 
ling and educating animals when young, 
‘which is of untold importance to them and 


itheir owner. When disease or accident be- 


fall them, at any age, and it becomes necessa- 
ry for the merciful man to show extended 
care to his beast, its gentleness and familiari- 
ty with his kind usage are realized in a noble 
;extent. We once saw a noble steer that had 
been subject to many a petting playspell, so 
severely choked, that the prospect for his re- 
lief seemed faint indeed, and bad he been a 
| wild, obstinate animal, he would probably 
‘have been lost. But under the influence of 
|kind treztment to which he had been subject, 
“he was ‘ quiet as a lamb,’ while the danger- 
‘ous operation was performed, that removed 
| the obstacle, and when relief was fairly given 
jand danger past, and he was let loose, he 
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Sympathy of Birds. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance a week or 


two since remarked an unusual collection of 
brown thrushes in a thicket contiguous to his | 
residence. His attention having been drawn | 
towards them for several successive days by | 
theirs oud cries and eccentric movements, he | 
was at length induced to investigate more | 
closely the cause of this unwonted congress | 
of his feathered tenants, and ascertain, if pos- | 
sible, the Upon | 
examining the thicket he discovered a female 


cause of their excitement. 


thrush suspended by one wing to a limb. | 
Near by was a nest containing several half, 


grown birds, 


From the attending cireum- 
stances he immediately coneluded that the | 
maternal bird must have become entangled | 
before the process of incubation was com-| 
pleted,and that some kindly hearted neighbor | 


had supplied her place in hatching and brood- 


ing her callow offspring. He withdrew afew 


rods aud the committee of relief immediately 
resumed the self-imposed duty of administer- 
ing ‘ aid and comfort’ in the form of worms 


mother ana her young—she meanwhile, cheer- 


ing them on in their labor of love with the 
peculiar note which first led to the discovery 





Having watched this exhibition of charity 


for some half hour, our informant relieved | 


the mother bird. 
her nest, expressing her gratitude by her 


Her charitable friends, their | 


She immediately flew to} 


sweetest notes. 
‘occupation now being gone, (as the police 
reporter says) dispersed to their respective | 
places ofubode, singing as they went a song | 
of joy. 

The above statement may be relied on in 
every particnlar,—New-Haven Herald. 


led 
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